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yal 5 THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
ee 4: CHAP Il. 
rove, : 4 ( Continued from page 516.) 
be <a In the Summer following I went with Robert 
baal =i Jordan to West river Yearly meeting in Mary- 
ow ee land, and we visited most of the meetings of 
— e friends in that province, and his company was 
FOR, profitably instructive to me who was but young 
Z in the ministry. I think I knew him well; he 
¥ had a good gift of the ministry, and was highly 


favored in the living openings of truth, but was 
often low in mind and very humble in spirit 
One time as we were riding together, he lagged 
behind for several miles. [ asked him why he 
rode so slow? He made no reply, whereupon I 

t until he came up ; his countenance was solid, 
and looked as if he had been weeping. I asked 
what ailed him; after some time he told me 
that he had been thinking of the great favors 
which man partook of, particularly in being 
placed over the beasts of the field, and how easily 
they were broke, and made subject to his will ; 
what a small turn with the bridle would put 
them to the right hand or the left, and on a gentle 
motion would amend or slacken their pace, at 
the will or pleasure of the rider, and that man, 
the most noble and intelligent creature, should 
so far neglect the duty of'a willing subjection to his 
Maker, who so highly had favored him *with 
tewporal blessings, am the knowledge of heaven- 





q ings. I had been at that meeting about 
ree years before, having had some business to 
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do for a friend of mine on the Eastern shore of 
the Chesapeake, and crossed over the Bay to the 
Western shore, and was at the Yearly meeting 
and being grieved at the conduct of some of the 
elders, whose age, if they had kept to the trath 
and had been zealous for the honor thereof, would 
have made them better examples, I spoke my © 
mind plainly to them, but not without proper 
caution (as I thought) both with respect to my 
youth and their age; but some seemed a little 
warmed thereby, and for my certificate, if 
Ihad any. I honestly Wid them, the principle~ 
business that brought me from home was tempo- 
ral, which having accommodated,I thought I might 
attend that meeting without offence, if 1 did not 
misbehave myself. William Richardson desired 
Friends to consider what I had said,for he believed 
if they did, they, would perceive the young man 
had a certificate with him, that might answer for 
one of a neighboring province to attend such a — 
meeting. 

It may not be unseasonable to relate that, in 
the yéar 1736, one night as I lay in , my 
mind was uncommonly affected with the incomes 
of divine love and life, and therein I had a view 
of the churches in New Jersey, with a clear 
prospect that I should visit them, and in that 
prospect and the strength of affection which I 
then felt, I said in my heart it is enough ; E will 
prepare for the journey as soon as I can heat of a 
suitable companion, for 1 do not expect that I 
shall have a clearer sight than I now Haver I 
soon heard of a friend who had a visit to New 
Jersey before him. I spoke to him about my con- 
cern ; he let me know that he knew of a com- 
panion, and they had upon a time to 
proceed ; after I had mentioned it to him and 
some other friends, my concern seemed to die 
away; but I remembered the resolution that I 
took up, and that I then thought I would not 
look to be bidden again, and was fearful some- 
thing had drawn my mind from the proper 
attention to that opening, which was the reason 
it seemed to go off; but the more I strove to 
look after it, the duller it grew; I then sorely 
repented that I had spoken about it, and thought 
it should be a warning to me in future; for [ 


began to see there was a difference between see- 
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ing what was to be done, and being bidden to do 
the thing shown ; besides this, I had to consider 
there was a time to bud, a time to blossom, a 
time for fruit to set and appear, and a time for it 
to ripen. 

And in the forepart of the winter (1738, ) I 
thought it seemed to revive, and when I saw 
John Hunt, a Friend from England, I believed I 
should go with him when he went through New 
Jersey, and told him what I thought, at which 
he rejoiced, for we were nearly united; so we 
‘appointed a time to meet at Philadelphia, and 
when we had so far concluded, being about six 
weeks beforehand, my concern, as I thought, soon 
withered away, and 1 began to be in great fear 

_that I Bad been again tooforward therein, but 
after some time of humbling exercise on that 
account, the Lord, whom I feared, from the love 
with which he was pleased to enrich my heart, 
gave me to remember, that when I made the ap- 
pointment with my friend, it was in his fear 
and great abasement of self, and as I had seen 
clearly to make the appointment, it was my place 
to attend in humble reliance on him for ability 
to perform the embassy; for the Lord who call- 
eth and sendeth forth®is own, will also provide 


all things convenient for them. 

When the time came, I set forward very poor 
and needy, which continued until we entered 
our service; we took a few meetings before our 
general spring meeting ; and after attending 
that, we went to Woodberry, Pilesgrove, Salem, 
Alloways creek, Cohansy, and so to Cape May, 


and had some close work, but in the main satis- 
factory to ourselves at least ; after having several 
mectings at and near the Capes, we went to 
Great Eggharbor and had a meeting there, and 
another at the house of our friend Japhet Leeds, 
and so over the marshes to Little Eggharbor river, 
and had two meetings with Friends,in one of which 
I stood up with a large opening as I thought, but 
after a short introduction it closed up, and I sat 
down again, which was some mortification to me 
as a man, though very profitable, being thereby 
taught to know, that he that would speak as the 
oracle of God, must, under the gentle burden of 
the word, in humble fear, wait for wisdom, utter- 
ance, and ability to perform the service to the 
edification of the church and bis own inward 
peace, and not to lovk after large and spacious 
openings, sometimes desirable to the creaturely 
part both in ourselves and others, which must 
suffer famine. 

At one of the meetings in these parts, coming 
very early, a Friend belonging thereto invited 
us to go to his house not far off, and he would 
put up our horses to hay during the time of the 
meeting, saying that we must go to his house to 
dine ; but I felt astopin my mind, and told 
him that our horses could stand very well there 
until after meeting; it so fell out that neither 
of us said anything in the meeting, which never- 
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theless was to us satisfactory, for we had a sengg 
that the people had been fed with words, and 
had a bunger thereafter, more than for the in. 
struction of the pure word of power and life 
nigh in the heart and mouth, that they might 
not only hear it but be found doers thereof; 
after the meeting no one asked us to dine, but 
went away and left us, and had it not been for 
the care of our kind guide that came from the 
meeting we were last at, we should have been 
at a loss to have got forward; I mentioned this 
to show how unacceptable silence is to suth 
whose ears itch after words. 

From hence we went through the desert to Upper 
Springfield where we had a satisfactory meeting, 
then taking the meetings Northward to Stony. 
brook and Trenton, we returned to Bordentown, 
and so crossed the Delaware. Some ofthe 
meetings were large and very satisfactory under 
the owning of truth, the power whereof was in 
dominion, and the name of the Lord praised, 
who is worthy forever; and some were remark. 
ably close and hard, which made me remember 
a saying of that experienced minister and elder, 
John Fothergill, that, “When he was first in 
this country, he had some extraordinary meet 
ings hereaway, the people being industrious in 
a natural as well as a spiritual sense, some of 
whom were now removed, and their children 
possessed the temporal estates of their fathers, 
and though their outward habitations looked 
spacious, their meetings for worship were dull 
and heavy, by reason of a worldly spirit, and 
their indifference about heavenly treasure.” 
One meeting which we were at was remarkably 
hard ; my companion J. H. was exceedingly ex- 
ercised, under a sense that the people were too 
rich, full, and whole in their own eyes ; he sat 
the meeting through, and suffered in silence, but 
T had something to say very close and partic 
ular, and felt a degree of the strength and power 
of truth to clear myself in an innocent and 
loving manner; and remembering they were 
brethren, did not preach myself out of charity 
towards them, and so had peace. We went 
home with an elderly Friend, who in a sterm 
manner asked me from whence I came, and said 
I was astrangertohim. I answered him withs 
cheerful boldness ; he asked me what my calling 
was, I told him husbandry ; he farther quetied if 
I was used to splitting of wood. I let him know 
I had practiced it for many years. He again ask- 
ed me, if I knew the meaning of a common say- 
ing of those who were used to that busin 
«Tis soft knocks must enter hard blocks ;” 
told him I knew it well, but there was some old 
wood that was rather decayed at heart, and to 
strike with a soft or gentle blow at a wedge im 
such blocks, would drive it to the head without 
rending them and the labor would be lost, when 
a few smart lively strokes would burst them 
asunder; whereupon he laid his hand on my 
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shoulder, saying, “ Well, my lad, I perceive thou 
art born for a warrior, and I commend thee ;” 
And thus we came off better than we expect- 
ed, for I thought he pointed at my service 
that day ; he was ever afterward very loving to 
me, and I was inwardly thankful that the Lord 
was near to me, for which I praise his sacred 
name. To be becomingly bold in the cause of 
truth, at times is particularly necessary, other- 
wise the weight of the testimony thereof would 
be lessened, and a carping spirit set over it. 

From Bordentown we went to Plumstead in 
Bucks county, and on a First day had a pretty 
good meeting, and to a monthly meeting at 
Buckingham, then to Wrightstown, the Falls, 
and Middletown, which meetings were in a good 
degree satisfactory, the reaches of the power of 
truth being felt to extend, for which we were 
thankful ; though in some of them, there is:too 
great a want of faithful members to put the dis- 
cipline in practice against those that were dis- 
orderly, and thereby brought a reproach on the 
truth ; we then went to Philadelphia, and next 
day to Chester, from whence I went home the 
same day. 

In the fall of the year 1740, I had some draw- 
ings in my mind to attend the quarterly meet- 
ing at Shrewsbury, and was at several meetings 
on my way thither, at one of which a friend ap- 
peared, who I thought had good service in the 
forepart of his testimony, but as truth did not 
rise into dominion so high as he expected, 
perhaps in too much zeal and creaturely warmth, 
he laid on a little too fast, and continued until 
the life rather abated, and some tender minds 
hurt ; for it often happens that such to whom hard 
things belong, will put them off, and those who 
are more tender and least deserving of such 
doctrine, will take it to themselves to their own 
hurt. Oh! how careful ministers ought to be 
whilst they are in their service, that they may 
be favored with an inward feeling sense of the 
states to which they minister, and be influenced 
with wisdom from above to divide the word aright, 
in meekness, gentleness, and holy fear, then 
truth will have its own weight, authority and 
power. After the Friend sat down, it became 
the concern of another in a few words, as it 
were, to number the slain, and search for the 
wounded, and set close and hard things where 
they belonged, by describing their several dispo- 
sitions in choosing and refusing to take hard 
things. Afterwards being in company with the 
Friend above hinted, and he being down in his 
mind and perhaps not fully knowing the cause, 
asked me what I thought of the meeting ; to 
which I‘was not forward to answer ; he said, tell 
me what have done this day? Whereupon I 
asked him privately andin a pleasant manner, 
what Gideon did to the men of Succoth? Jud. 
Vili. 16 ; at which he was greatly humbled, fully 
understanding what I meant, and did not in the 
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least resent the hint; which I thought was 
truly great in him, and very becoming a minis- 
ter; for if we would instruct others, we should 
be exemplary in taking instruction ourselves 
when necessary. 























(To be continued.) 














For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Some Reflections and Considerations on the life 
and Character of the Apostle Paul. 


Saul of Tarsus, who after his conversion was 
called Paul, appears to have been a very zealous 
young man in his way, before his conversion, as 
he testified before King Agrippa, after he was 
taken and accused of the Jews; “‘My manner of 
life from my youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the 
Jews, which knew me from the beginning, (if 
they would testify,) that after the most straitest 
sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee, and now, 
I stand, and am judged, for the hope of the 
promise made of God unto our fathers,” &c. “I 
verily thought with myself, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to tlfe name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, which I also did in Jerusalem, and many 
of the saints did I shut up in prison, having re 
ceived authority from the chief priests; and 
when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
againstthem. And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities.” But after 
his extraordinary conversion, he was an entirely 
changed man, and was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision, being equally zealous for the 
cause, which he had, in his ignorance and tra- 
ditional religion, persecuted. 

Thus he was made an Apostle and able min- 
ister of the grace of God, and of the resurrection, 
and of Christ within the hope of glory, whom the 
Apostles preached ; and these things he had not 
by tradition, but by divine immediate revelation, 
not being taught by man, but of God, by ‘the 
revelation of his Son in him, that he might 
preach him to the Gentiles. For Paul’s preaching 
and testimony, the unbelieving Jews raised 
persecution against him in divers cities and 
places, and he was beaten, stoned, stocked, im- 
prisoned ; he suffered patiently, not counting his 
life dear to himself, so that he might finish his 
testimony to the truth, and persevere in faith 
and patience to the end. 

Paul became a man of large experience, and 
by looking closely into himself, perceived two 
laws within himself that were contrary one to 
the other, striving for the mastery. He found a 
law in his members warring against the law in 
his mind. He says, “I delight in the law of 
God, after the inward man, but I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the 
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law of sin, which is in my members. O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So then with the mind, I my- 
self serve the law of God, but with the flesh, the 
law of sin. There is therefore now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 
For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death.”’ 
Thus Paul experienced a great and glorious over- 
coming of the law of sin in his members by a 
firm trust in God, and joining himself unre- 
servedly to the control and government of the 
Divine law in his mind. And yet we find it was 
needful for him to watch against some of the 
ruling or chief propensities of the natural man, 
and to keep his body under, lest, while he 
preached to others, himself should become a 
castaway. He says—“ and lest I should be ex- 
alted above measure through the abundance of 
the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above measure. For this 
thiog I besought the"Lord thrice, that it might 
depart from me. And he said unto me, my grace 
is sufficient for thee, for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will 
I gloryin my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.” 

Human nature is much the same in all, and 
always has been, and the grace of God is one in 
itself, and unchangable in its nature and effects ; 
when believed in and obeyed it saves from sin, 
enables to resist temptation, teaches to deny all 
ungodliness and wordly lust, and is suffivient for 
the preservation of all as it was to Paul. 

This eminent Apostle travelled much, preached 
much, was instrumental in gathering churches 


to the belief of the gospel of Uhrist, and hope of: 


salvation, redemption, immortality and everlast- 
ing life with Christ, and the saints in glory. He 
wrote many Epistles to confirm the brethren and 
churches in the faith of the gospel, warning 
to beware of idolatry, of following after the works 
of the flesh, but to walk after the spirit. “O 
foolish Gallations, who hath bewitched you, that 
ye should not obey the truth, before whose eyes 
Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth cru- 
cified among you.” “ Are ye so foolish, having 
begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by 
the flesh?”” And after all his labor, and travels, 
and perils by land and by sea, and amongst false 
brethren, he holds this language in his second 
Epistle to Timothy, after exhorting him to dili- 
gence, to watch in all things, to endure afflic- 
tions, to do the work of an evangelist, and make 
full proof of his ministry, he adds, ‘“‘ For I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 


parture is at.hand. I have fought a good fight, I 


have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 


~ 
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righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day; and notto me 
only, but unto all them also that love his ap 
ing.” O blessed hope and holy confidenee! 
There is indeed abundant encouragement cop. 
tained in the Scriptures to persevere in faith and 
patience to the end, trusting in the goodness and 
mercy of God, who is a rich rewarder of all who 
diligently seek Him and abide in his love. 
SAMUEL Comfort. 
10th mo. 1860. 


From the Saturday Review. 
DOING GOOD. 


There are very few of the current phrases of 
the day which are more frequently in the mouths 
of excellent people than that which we have 
placed at the head of this article. It is not um. 
common to hear people ranked as good or bad 
by reference to it. If a man is described as ill 
tempered, narrow-minded, and one-sided, the 
answer often is that he is most unselfish, that be 
lives for others, and that he passes his life in doing 
good; and the praise awarded to the energetic 
and successful prosecution of any of the common 
pursuits of life is often largely modified by the 
disparaging comment that the person whois ¢@ 
titled to it lives for himself—is intent on bis 
own advantage, and is indifferent to doing good 
tohis neighbors. The constant use of this phrase 
is, we think, a subject of real regret ; for it would 
be difficult to mention any form of words which 
is used more loosely and more thoughtlessly, o 
which wo1ks more injustice in that secret cout 
in which every man sits in his own minds 
judge of the conduct and characters of his neigh- 
bors. 

The words “ doing good ” may be used eithe 
in a popular or in an accurate sense. Strictly 
speaking, to “do good ” must mean to act rigit; 
and of course every one would maintain thats 
man cannot do better than conform the whol 
course of his life to the rule of duty, whatert 
that may be. But the popular and technidl 
sense of the phrase is very different and mach 
narrower. It means the expenditure of time 
and trouble in the direct relief of specific mit 
fortune or the direct production of specific benef 
to individuals or to classes. In this, which it 
the common application of the word, peopl 
would hardly say that the time passed in oot 
ducting a series of scientific experiments, how 
ever important, was passed in doing good; 
they would say so of an evening employ 
giving a gratuitous lecture at Exeter Hall tothe 
Christian Young Men’s Association. Am 
student would not be described as “ doing good” 
whilst he was walking the hospitals, but if lt 
gratuitously advised a poor sick person he 
The whole apparatus of charitable and 


Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of tropic undertakings which are so abundant 
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the present day—Missionary Societies, Bible 
Societies, Education Societies, Lecturing So- 
cieties, and the thousand other institutions of 
the same kind which are spread over the face of 
the world—all are recognized as organs for doing 
good; but the ordinary pursuits of life—trades, 
professions, and occupations of every kind— 
with one or two exceptions, are not. 

This mode of speaking does great injustice in 
more ways than one. It tends to establish an 
unfounded distinction, to give to the most valu- 
able and most important part of society an 
entirely wrong notion of their position and of 
their duties, and to invest one particular class of 
persons with a degree of credit to which, in fact, 
they have little or no claim. It is the common 
ground of almost all those who profess to think ! 
upon these subjects, that duty is co-extensive 
with life itself, and that the most rational view 
which can be taken of human society is that it 
isa sort of body corporate, made up of different 
members, each of which has itsown special func- 
tion. Thus, one class of men tills the ground, 
another combines and distributes its produce, a 
third makes, and a fourth executes laws; and 
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tested as ignored by the common use of the 
phrase. Few people probably would say that 
any habitual recognized mode of passing time is 
neither good nor bad; and to assert that any 
lawful calling is bad, is a contradiction in terms. 
The phrase “doing good,” is ased rather rhe- 
torically than logically. It is employed for the 
purpose of asserting that the conscious effort to 
relieve the sufferings or to increase the comforts 
of others, not only without any motive for so 
doing in which personal interest can have a share, 
but without any direct personal obligation to do 
so, is in itself a far nobler and more elevating 
employment than any of the common occupa- 
tions of life which people are paid-for carrying 
on in money, in rank, in reputation, and in other 
ways. We hold the assertion or insinuation of 
such a view of the case to be very injurious, and 
we think that the view itself is false. The as- 
sertion is injurious principally because it has a 
strong practical tendency to discredit the com- 
mon occupations of life, and it does this in two 
ways. In the first place it assumes that the 
motives which urge people to the diligent and 
successful prosecution of their various call- 


so it would be possible to go through every | ings are, very generally speaking, mean and 
of human society. If all these functions are| petty. It insinuates thatthe mainspring of pro- 
properly discharged, the whole body corporate | fessional zeal is personal ambition, that commerce 
is in a healthy condition; and thence it follows | and agriculture are mere embodiments of avaricc, 
that whoever contributes to the full and proper | and that, in a word, selfishness. is the vital prin 
discharge of any one of these functions is con-| ciple of almost every part of society. If this 


tributing to the general good of the whole body; | assumption were true, philanthropy in all its 


so that a person occupied in them is doing good 
in the strictest sense of the words. The proof | 
that any given occupation is one of the functions 
which are essential to the well-being of the 
whole, lies in the fact of its existence and gen- | 
eral recognition as a lawful calling. People in 
general have neither the power nor in most cases 
the right to look further. To do so is to assume 
the character of a judge of the constitution of 
the world. If a given occupation is openly and 
avowedly exercised without reproach, that fact 
is sufficient warrant to any person to engage in 
~itwho considers himself to be called upon to do 

80, either by circumstances or by personal fitness 
for its duties ; and in so far as he discharges 
those duties he is, in the strictest and in the only 
proper sense of the word, doing good—that is, 
he is forwarding and preserving the happiness 
of the society of which he isa member. * * 

Human society is a vast and intricate machine, 
composed of innumerable wheels and pulleys. 
Every one has his special handle to grind at— 
some with great and obvious effects, others with 
little or.no assignable result; but if the object 
ultimately produced by the combined efforts of 
all is in itself a good one, it cannot be denied 
that whatever is essential to its production is 
good also. 

This, which we hold to be the true doctrine on 
the subject of doing good, is not so much con- 


| forms would be a miserable contradiction and 


absurdity. To “do good” to such a society 
would be like trying to do good to a corpse. 
The effort to increase the prosperity and to re 

lieve the sufferings of the miserable part of the 

world would, upon this supposition, be efforts to 
enable those who had been providentially weaned 
from a corrupt and detestable system to be as 
selfish and grasping as the rest. If common 
life is so corrupt, surely, it is no evil to be cut 
off by poverty or sickness from its pursuits, yet 
the philanthropists whose habitual language is 
based on the hypothesis of the corruption and 
selfishness of ordinary pursuits, strain every nerve 
to do away with poverty andsickness. In point 
of fact, the theory of the baseness of ordinary 
pursuits not only involves those who maintain it 
in this inextricable contradiction, but is utterly 
false. It is totally untrue that selfishness is the 
life of any thing at all—least of all is it the life 
of any lawful pursuit. Noone, of course, would 
contend that lawyers are actuated in their pro- 
fession by a disinterested zeal for the administra- 
tion of justice ; physicians by a desire to pro- 
mote health, or merchants by a wish that men 
should enjoy the produce of foreign countries ; 
but it is perfestly true that in every pursuit 
there is a sort of esprit de corps which has ref- 
erence to such objects as these, and exercises & 
marked influence on those who adopt it. And 
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it is also a truth, the importance of which can may appear a more plausible, it is not, we think, 
hardly be over-estimated, that nearly every suc-|a better-founded assertion, that philanthropic 
cessful member of any profession whatever owes | pursuits are more healthy to those who follow 
his success largely to the fact that he has pursued {them than the common employments of life, 
it, not from a slavish. hunger after its emolu-|The grand objection to them all is that they are 
ments, but from a genuine love for it, and satis-| in the nature of will-worship. People choose and 
faction in discharging its duties efficiently and | create them for themselves ; and the consequence 
well. A ploughman, if he is worth his wages, | is that they have far less power to educate and 
likes to see the furrows run evenly and symmet-|develope the whole mind than pursuits which 
rically ; the mason likes to see his work justi-| have received their shape from the permanent 
fied by the plum-line and spirit-level; and in| standing necessities of human nature. In an 

the higher and more important walks of life,|calling of this permanent kind there is, and 
every man who deserves, and almost every man | always must be, endless instruction. It has its 
who earns distinction, seeks, and finds his reward | traditions, its fixed objects, its abuses, its diffi. 


far more in his work than in his pay. culties; it presents a constant succession of pro- 
The second way in which the common lan- 


guage about ‘doing good” does injustice to or- 
dinary life is that, besides bringing against it 
the false accusation that it is radically corrupt, 
it does so on the false ground that pursuits which 
benefit the person who follows them up are 
selfish. Independently of the consideration that 
this, if true, would destroy the beauty of phil- 
authropy itself, it is hardly possible to imagine 
a view which puts people in a more absurd posi- 
tion. It is equivalent to the theory that we 
ought to be too fine to take the wages which our 
Maker offers us, and that the proper attitude 
for us to assume is that of persons conferring a 
favor upon creation at large. Nothing is more 
curious than to see the doctrine of works of 
supererogation re-introduced by this door into a 
Protestant community, amidst the universal ap- 
plause of those who are considered the picked 
representatives of the Protestant belief, and the 
champions of faith against works. 

The falsehood of the opinion that conscious 
and direct efforts to mitigate sufferings and to 
increase comfort are in themselves more benefi- 
cial, either to society at large or to the persons 
who engage in them, that the prosecution of the 
common affairs of life, is at least as well marked 
as the injurious effects of insisting upon it. 
That such efforts are great benefits to the world 
there can be no manner of doubt, but they are 
benefits as medicine is a benefit, and they stand 
in precisely the same relation to common life as 
that in which medicine stands to food. No one 
will deny the importance of doctors and sur- 
geons, but could dispense with their services 
much more easily than with those of the butch- 
ers and bakers. We should not get on nearly 
so well as we do without schools, and hospitals, 
and charitable institutions, but if they were all 
swept away to-morrow, England would still be, 
and would probably long remain, a great nation ; 
whereas if the plough and the loom stood still, 
if there was no government and no law, it would 
exist for a short time as aden of robbers, and 
would soon cease to exist at all. It is thus self- 
evident that philanthropy is not the most import- 
ant eiement of human society; and though it 



































selves; it pays little attention to their precon- 
ceived ideas, but is constantly moulding and 
changing them in a thousand ways, so that a 
long life may be passed in the diligent cultiva- 
tion of such a pursuit without exhausting the 
instruction which it is capable of giving. This 
is far trom being the case with the great majori- 
ty of philanthropic employments. A man who 
embarks in them is a volunteer, and he generally 
is obliged to put himself forward as a teacher 
when he ought to be a learner. He is more 
exposed than almost any other person to the 
danger of becoming pedantic and petty, and of 
trying to realize his own crude conceptions of 
what people ought to be and to do, instead of 
learning how slight and narrow those conceptions 
are. 

The habit of doing acts of kindness, and of 
transacting the common affairs of life in a kind 
and generous spirit; cannot be too much prac 
ticed, but nothing has less in common with this 
than the habit of regarding one’s self as the 
person officially charged with the improvement 


slightness of the connection which exists be 
tween the maintenance of this gencral benevo- 
lence and any real individual warmth of feeling. 
The habit of looking upon one’s neighbors from 
a position of conscious and avowed superiority has 
the most direct tendency to make sympathy en 
tirely impossible. A man who thinks that no por 
tion of his time is so well employed as that which 
is devoted to check’ng and tutoring unruly wills 
and affections, is very fortunate if he continues 
to be kind and amiable; and one whose cherish- 
ed object in life is to realize amongst his poorer 
neighbors some ideal of his own as to character 
and conduct, is still more fortunate if that ideal 
does not rapidly become narrow and petty. * * 

In deciding the great question of the choice 
of a profession, it is, no doubt, a most material 
consideration that some callings make greater 
demands upon and afford greater play to the 
kindly and gentle parts of our nature than 
others; but whether this is a recommendation 
or otherwise in any particular case, turns upon 


blems, which its members must solve for them-* 


of others. Nothing is more curious than the 
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the natural character of the person by whom 
the choice is to be made. A man of stern, cold 
disposition has no right to place himself in a 
position in which great demands will be made 
upon his sympathies ; but life is very large and 
various, and he may do excellent service in 
other quarters, in which his services are quite 
as important. It is very hard on such a man to 
assert,as the current phraseology about doing good 
does virtually assert, that unless he forces his na- 
ture, and enters upon philanthropic pursuits for 
which he has neither inclination nor fitness, he is 
of necessity leading a selfish, godless, graceless 
life. It is apparently part of the providential 
plan of life that men should differ endlessly, and 
this difference is anywhere more clearly marked 
than in matters of feeling. It is impossible to 
say that itis a duty to have warm feelings, 
though it is certainly a misfortune not to have 
them, and there is a large class.of persons on 
whom the attempt to warm up their own feeliags 
to the level which might be considered right by 
others, would have no other effect than that of 
producing either cruel mortification or a sort of 
self-righteous hypocrisy of the most odious kind. 
To this class—a few know how large and im- 
portant a class it is—popular language does 
gross injustice. Such men may be good Christ- 
lang, good citizens, eminently useful members 
of society in a thousand useful and honorable 
callings ; yet because their natural temperament 
disqualifies them from joining in certain amiable 
enterprises which are invested with a monopoly 
of the attribute of doing good, they are stigma- 
tized by implication as selfish, harsh, and in- 
different to every thing but their personal advan- 
cement. Few imputations are so unjust.— 
Happily the injustice is one which does little 
harm to those who suffer under it, for they are 
usually a thick-skinned a long-enduring gener- 
ation whose comfort is not much affected one 
way or the other by the opinion of others. 
nvanepgitllibiicamnsnel 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON “ SKELETONIZING.” 
BY EDWARD PARRISH. 


There seems an endless diversity among the 
ornamental arts which serve to occupy the leisure 
and exercise the taste and ingenuity of that large 
elass of women, who are not wholly engrossed 
with domestic cares—for who is there that has no 
time to embellish the daily routine of care with 
something of beauty and variety ? 

There are unfailing sources of female employ- 
ment in the innumerable variations of crocheting, 
knitting, and zephyr work, which, if indulged in 
to excess, keep our wives and sisters in-doors, in 
4 sitting posture, during hours which might be 
peety spent in active and healthful exercise. 

hese employments are, however, being in- 
creasingly diversified by others, which, though 


kindred in their motives, are widely different in 
their scope, involving the collection and study of 
natural objects, and corresponding rambles into 
the woods and fields. In these, both sexes may 
be appropriately associated, uniting wholesome 
physical and mental recreation with the cultiva- 
tion of the most refining and elevating tastes. 

Several years have elapsed since the introduc- 
tion of the Aquarium or Water Garden among 
us, and a few of these elegant and attractive orna- 
ments are still to be found in dwellings, notwith- 
standing the difficulty of keeping up the perfect 
equilibrium of animal and vegetable life so essen- 
tial to their success ; the Fernery, Wardian Case 
and Hanging Basket, are more easily managed, 
and, at least one of these portable little conserva- 
tories furnishes a green spot in many a parlor 
and drawing room during the dreary reign of the 
frost king. 

The latest novelty in the way of these orna- 
mental uses of natural objects is that for which 
the name of “ Skeletonizing’”’ has been coined ; 
its object is to produce permanent and beautifully 
white preparations of the frame work or skeleton 
of different vegetable structures, and to mount 
these tastefully under glass shades or otherwise. 

The study of the intimate structure of all plants 
discovers among the several kinds of tissue de- 
veloped during their growth, innumerable mem- 
braneous vesicles of various shapes, containing 
starchy and mucilaginous matters chiefly in the 
fluid state and when developed in the light, a 
peculiar green coloring matter, called chlorophyle. 
This cellular structure predominates in the stem 
of the young plant, in the leaf and the immature 
seed vessel; its function during the growth of 
the plant is to assimilate from the air the ele- 
ments of the plant’s food, which it is fitted for by 
its luose and porous structure, and the free circu- 
lation of the sap and air through it. 

In the growth of most vegetable structures, 
and especially of perennial plants, trees and 
shrubs, the cellular tissue gives place in the stems 
to woody tissue, the fibres of which are drawn 
out into extremely fine and tough tubes, com- 
pacted together into bundles, which stretching 
through the plants lengthwise afford the neces- 
sary strength, and itis supposed, serve to convey 
the sap from the roots to the digestive organs, 
the leaves. This woody fibre extends more or 
less into the leaf, and even into the flower, and 
forms what are called the veins of the leaf. 

To those who have studied this veining of leaves 
in connection with their great variety of forms, 
there will be no lack of interest in our new art, 
but even to the most unobservant tyro it can not 
fail to acquire interest as he pursues it in con- 
nection with the new oruamental art of “ Skele- 
tonizing.” 

The cellular structure from its 


loose texture, 
the fermentable nature of its constituents, and 
its permeability by fluids decomposes very 
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readily, when removed from the plant ; all must 
have observed how a heap of fallen leaves blown 
into a moist place quickly soften into a pulpy 
mass, exhale foetid odors, and furnish the ma- 
trix for a rank growth of ferns, mosses and toad- 
stools; it is thus that the exhausted soil is con- 
stantly replenished by decaying vegetation. 

The art of “ skeletonizing” consists in promo- 
ting the decomposition of the cellularstructure of 
leaves and certain other parts of plants, without 
breaking or injuring their woody fibre, which is 
done very easily and cheaply by macerating them 
in water. For convenience of illustration, let us 
select the seed vessels or burs of Stramonium or 
Jamestown weed, which are now just in the right 
condition, being partially open, but not at all, or 
very slightly, dried or faded in color ; place these 
in a basin or bucket, and pour on them sufficient 
hot water to cover them completely, and set them 
aside. (Cold water will answer the purpose, but 
not so quickly.) After about three weeks, during 
which time a little fresh water may be occasion- 
ally added, these will be softened and ready for 
the removal of the cellular portions. This 
is accomplished by scrubbing with an old 
tooth brush or shaving brush, allowing a stream 
of water to run over them during the process ; 
the seeds are to be taken out, and the water 
allowed to run through the bur, but without re- 
moving the internal structure in which the seeds 
are deposited ; in this way, a perfect skeleton 
may be produced, showing all the woody portions, 
including the external prickles, and, when 
bleached, having the appearance of delicately 
carved ivory. 

A variety of seed vessels may be prepared in 
this way, of which the poppy-head is one of the 
prettiest ; it may be readily obtained in a suitable 
condition from the druggists ; the internal mem- 
braneous portion containing the seed requires to 
be removed, after the requisite maceration in 
water, by asmall opening in the side. An offen- 
sive odor arising from the decomposition of the 
cellular structure and its contents is one of the 
discomforts of this process, but it is amply repaid 
by the beautiful resulting skeletons. In English 
“bouquets” of these preparations, there are some 
seed vessels not often met with in this country, of 
which the Henbane (Hyosciamus) is beautiful. 

The preparation of Jeaves affords a greater 
variety of forms than of any other portion of the 
plant ; only the leaves of trees and shrubs, as far 
as I know, will furnish a skeleton; those of annual 
and herbaceous plants seem to lose their structure 
entirely by maceration. Some of the more trans- 
parent and delicate leaves and ferns may be 
bleached by putting into the bleaching solution 
without previous maceration, but must always be 
previously faded, so as to have entirely lost their 
greenness. Among the best leaves for skeleton- 
izing are those of the ivy, the linden, the elm, 
the poplar, the holly, the pear tree, the chestnut, 
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the sassafras, the magnolia, the althea, and no 
doubt hundreds that have never been tried ; the 
oak would furnish a beautiful skeleton, but re. 
quires from eight to twelve months’ maceration, 
while most of the others named are sufficiently 
decayed in from one to three months. The leaves 
should be free from insect bites or other imper. 
fections ; in cleaning them, it is best to lay them 
upon a smooth board, turning them over, from 
time to time, and very carefully removing the 
decayed parts with a soft brush. It has been 
observed that ivy leaves are best prepared after 
maceration, by tearing off the two outer layers of 
skin, leaving little else but the skeleton, which is 
then easily cleaned by careful handling under 
water. After obtaining the skeletons, the next 
step is to bleach them; this is done by placing 
them for a term varying from an hour to a whole 
day, in a solution of chloride of lime, made by 
dissolving about two ounces in a pint of water. 
Poppyheads or Jamestown burs will bear double 
that strength, some delicate leaves, hydran- 
gea flowers, &c., will bleach advantageously with 
a still weaker solution. The preparation is tobe 
removed from the bleaching liquid as soon as it 
is thoroughly and satisfactorily bleached ; itis | 
then to be washed, dried and put away in a bor, 
excluded from the light, till the collection is 
ready for mounting. This operation requires 
much skill and taste, a common way is to make 
a kind of pin cushion into which the bleached 
stems or petioles, or covered wires glued to the 
base of the leaves and seed vessels, are to be 
stuck, the whole may then be covered by a glass 
shade which protects “the bouquet” from the 
dust, and renders it an exceedingly attractive 
household ornament. 

——. ee )" 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 3, 1860. 
—————— 

Marre, On Fifth day, the 11th of 10th mo., at the 
house of Joseph Hoover, in Penn township, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., Tuomas W. Moors, son of Andrew and Eliza- 
beth Moore,to RacwE. Jan& Hoover,daughter of Joseph 
and Rebecca Hoover, a!l of Clearfield Co., Pa. 


——, At Little Britain, Lancaster County, Pa., on 
the the 18th of the 10th mo., 1860, according to the 
order of the religious Society of Friends, NatHan 
Surru, of Monallen Monthly Meeting, Adams Co., Pa., 
to Mary, daughter of Eli and Elizabeth Smedley, of the 
former place. 





Oe 


Disp, at his residence in Upper Oxford township, 
Chester County, Pa., on the 15th of 10th mo., 1860, 
after a painful and lingering sickness, which he bore 
with uncomplaining patience and resignation, WILLIAM 
Kent in the 69th year of his age, a member of Penns- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 


, 28th of 9th mo. last, Samugt C. LawREncs, 





only son of James and Rebecca C. Lawrence, of Ma- 
cedon, Wayne County, New York, an orderly young 
man, aged about 20 years. 
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Disp, At his residence in the city of New York, on the 
evening of the 25th instant, Josepx W. Cor.iss, in 
the 70th year of his age. 


—-49—-—___ 


From the London Review. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
(Continued from page 524 ) 


We regard this reverent and thoughtful study 
of childhood as indispensable for the production 
of a sound juvenile literature. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the writers of children’s books 
should be possessed with a respect for children, 
over and above the desire to instruct and enter- 
tain them. One of the first conditions of a good 
book of this class is, that it should not be written 
contemptuously, with a notion that any nonsense 
will do for the purpose; or with the patronizin 
air of one who writes down, rather than up, 
the level of a child’s comprehension. But this 
condition is seldom fulfilled. Our book-wrights 
do not realize the fact that the point of view from 
which a child looks into literature and the world, 


is not necessarily a lower one than their own. It ' 


is different, no doubt. But the difference is one 
in kind, rather than in degree. Children are 
not merely undeveloped men and women, with 
all the mental and moral faculties in a like con- 
dition of inferiority. If they were, it might not 
be unreasonable to give them, in a diluted and 
simplified form, exactly the intellectual sustenance 
which would suit adults. But, on the contrary, 
they are beings in whom certain intellectual 
powers are*far more active, and certain moral 
attributes are in a condition of greater purity and 
more healthy action than in later life. They 
therefore require provision of a special kind, 
adapted to stimulate the growth of what is good, 
as well as to check the growth of that which is 
too luxuriant. Fewthings disgust children more 
than to be treated as mere diminutives of men 
and women, and to be addressed in that tone of 
artificial childishness which is adopted by grown 
up persons, who think to suit themselves to their 
little hearers by eliminating all the sense and 
meaning from the words they use. In this re- 
spect the child’s instincts are right. He knows 
that injustice is done to his own nature, and that 

ehe is meant for something better. We do not 
doubt that in the long run more errors are com- 
mitted in this respect, through underestimating 
the endowments of children, than through shoot- 
ing above their heads. For one book which errs 
by being beyond the comprehension of children, 
ten are written which exhibit a mean and mis- 
taken anxiety on the part of the writers to keep 
within it. 

We have no right to complain of the provision 
which exists for supplying the wants of very 
little children who are just beginning to use books 
as toys. Up to the age of five or six, it is very 
easy for a parent to find in abundance the sort of 
literature he requires. Felix Summerly, Mr. 


Absolon, Mr. Dean, and tke Messrs. Darton, have 
contrived to produce colored picture books, which 
are as remarkable for their splendor and attrac- 
tiveness as for their cheapness. Before the age 
of six, the only use a child can make of a book, 
is to look at its pictures; and the only aims 
which the manufacturer of a book of this kind 
need keep in view are, first to give the little one 
pleasant associations with the thought of a book, 
by making it as agreeable to the eye as possible; 
and, secondly, to offer something which shall 
make the child open its eyes and look intently, 
and so learn to distinguish and observe, For at 
this stage of a child’s progress there is much to 
be done in educating the senses, and especially 
the organ of sight. Now it matters little what 
the child sees, so long as it sees clearly, and sees 
much. Few things are more painful than to see 
children grow up with a habit of gazing slightly 
and cursorily at the things which surround them. 
Such a habit is sure either to betoken mere 
vacuity and listlessness of mind, or else to pro- 
duce it. A trained eye is a great acquisition, 
and is almostsure to be connected with an orderly 
and observant mind. All pictures, therefore, are 
good which merely rivet the attention, and de- 
light the sense of vision by their gay colors. 
Something is gained, even if nothing more is 
excitel than a feeling of admiration, and the 
disposition to look and look again. But if, be- 
sides this, the picture can make the child dis- 
tinguish and compare objects apd their parts, 
much more is gained. Any pra¢tice in finding 
out the different objects which sompose a picture, 
in identifying the representations with the things 
represented, is sure to be of great value in the 
education of a child. For this reason those pic- 
tures are best which represent familiar objects. 
At first it is a mistake to try to instruct children 
by giving them the knowledge of rare plants,.or 
foreign animals, or strange scenes, by means.of 
pictures. It is not knowledge of distant things .. 
which they want, so much as the habit of look- 
ing closely at near things. And this habit is 
strengthened every time the eye is beguiled into 
dwelling on a picture of some common animal 
or domestic scene, and into making comparisons 
and contrasts with the real objects themselves. 
Throughout the whole of a child’s career, pic- 
tures will be useful, rather in proportion to what 
they suggest, than what they teach. Itisas a 
help to the child’s fancy, not as a substitute for 
it—as a contrivance for making him look at real 
things—not as a thing in itself worth looking at, 
that the picture possesses value. Hence color 
may be dispensed with as soon as possible. If 
too much used, it weakens the imagination, by 
its greater* appearance of reality. Moreover, 
when false or exaggerated, it always vitiates the 
taste. As boys and girls grow up, they. should 
be left to discover that the glaring colors are only 
meant fcr babies, and that they must learn to do 
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without such aid. The more the picture leaves 
for the fancy to fill up, the better. Hence it is 
more important in books for older children, that 
the drawing of the outlines should be correct, 
and that the subject should be well chosen, than 
that any attempt should be made to give large 
or finished pictures. All illustrations, of course, 
become relatively Jess and less necessary as the 
stories become more interesting and attractive in 
themselves. When a verbal description is very 
vivid, or a tale unusually exciting, a picture is 
apt to lower and vulgarize the conception which 
the mind of a child would otherwise form. The 
visions which the world suggest are more beauti- 
ful and vast than the artist can represent. Every 
adult who, after reading Milton has turned to 
Martin’s or Westall’s, or even Turner’s illustra- 
tions of the Paradise Lost, must have been con- 
scious of disappointment and loss. 
‘* We have a vision of our own! 
Ah ! why should we undo it ?”’ 

This is equally true of children, and therefore 
it should be remembered that pictures are less 
needed in books whose subject matter is in itself 
attractive, and in books which address themselves 
most to the fancy of a child. They will be use- 
ful as subsidiary attractions to grave books, but 
it is a great triumph of good training to econo- 
mize such expedicnts, and to rely as little as 
possible upon them. * . ” - - 


The discipline of the eye, and the culture of a 
taste for the beautiful, are important points in 
early education ; but they are to be gained chiefly 
from trees, and flowers, and fields, or from noble 
pictures; in short, by other instruments than 


books. It is rather our business to inquire what 
features there are in a child’s moral and mental 
conformation, to which special regard needs to 
be paid by the writers and the purchasers of 
juvenile books, and what conditions such books 
should fulfil. 

There are few things more affecting than the 
credulity, the entire faith and trustfulness of 
children. ‘ Nature has,” says Jean Paul, “as if 
figuratively, richly prepared them for reception ; 
the bones of the ear are the only ones which are 
as large in the child as in the grown-up man. 
Never forget that the little dark child looks up 
to you as to a lofty genius, an apostle full of 
revelations, whom he trusts altogether more ab- 
solutely than his equals.” It is this undoubting 
confidence in the wisdom of elders which, most 
of all, needs to be cherished and cultivated. 
There can be no real education without it. That 
faith, which in later life must find higher objects, 
centres itself in infancy on the parent as on a 
being almost divine. It should then be sacredly 
observed as the basis of religion, and’of all true 
reverence and love. But this isa necessity which 
is onlyimperfectly recognized in children’s books. 
In many of them, attention to authority, obedi- 
ence to parents, and general submissiveness, are 
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not only inculcated, but enforced by argument 
and explanation. We have seen stories in abun- 
dance, in which parental claims and rights are 
urged on the conscience of the little ones by the 
example of good little boys who have held edify- 
ing conversation with pious mammas on the fifth 
commandment. Tommy and Fanny are described 
as receiving in an explicit form, in short, that 
notion of the reverence due to parents, which, if 
learnt to any purpose, should come to them im- 
plicitly. Now, the principle of authority is not 
a thing to be talked about to a child, but to be 
felt. It should be taken for granted, in all the 
intercourse of parents and elders, that that is a 
settled point. A conversation, or a book, in 
which the grounds of obedience are discussed is 
simply injurious to a child. It makes an appeal 
to his reason, on a point which his reason is not 
competent to decide. It causes him to regard as 
an open question that in which his own nature, 
if it were not for an over-careful and meddlesome 
education, would never lead him to doubt. It 
sets up his understanding as the measure of his 
duty; and tends to destroy that attitude of 
affectionate and unquestioning trust which the’ 
Divine Father for wise purposes has made natural 
to a child.” 


—————~2—__—_— 


REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSTINCT. 


The surprising faculties of vultures in discov- 
ering carrion has been a subject of much specu- 
lation, as to whether it is dependent on their 
powers of sight or of scent. It is not, however, 
more mysterious than the unerring certainty and 
rapidity with which some of the minor animals, 
and more especially insects, in warm climates, 
congregate around the offal on which they feed. 
Circumstanced as they are, they must be guided 
toward their object mainly, if not exclusively, by 
the sense of smell; but that which excites aston- 
ishment, is the small degree of odor which seems 
to suffice for the purpose; the subtlety and 
rapidity with which it traverses and impregnates 
the air; and the keen and quick percepticn with 
which it is taken up by the organs of those 
creatures. The instance of the scavenger beadle 
has been already alluded to; the promptitude 
with which they discern the existence of matter 
suited to their purposes, and the speed with 
which they hurry to it from all directions ; often 
from distances as extraordinary, proportionately, 
as those traversed by the eye of the vulture. In 
the instance of the dying elephant referred to 
above, life was barely extinct when the flies, of 
which not one was visible but a moment before, 
arrived in clouds and blackened the body by their 
multitude ; scarcely an instant was allowed to 
elapse from the commencement of decomposition; 
no odor of putrefaction could be discerned by us 
who stood close by; yet some peculiar smell of 
mortality, simultaneously with parting breath, 
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must have summoned them to the feast. Ants; whale from whose stomach he took part of the 
exhibit an instinct equally surprising. * I have}arm of a Cuttle Fish, which portion measured 
sometimes covered up a particle of refined sugar twenty-eight feet. Montfort relates that on the 
with paper in the centre of a polished table, and , Norwegian coast, the flesh of the larger Cuttle 
counted the number of minutes which would Fish is deemed by the sailors a great delicacy. 

elapse before it was fastened on by the small} But it is the smaller animal of this description 
black ants of Ceylon, and a line formed to lower that is taken by the Japanese. It is found in 
it safely to the floor. Here was a substance | crevices of rocks, but is almost entirely aquatic, 
which, to our apprehension at least, is altogether| preying upon fish and vermin. Montfort de- 
inodorous, and yet the quick sense of smell must! scribes it as holding on to the projecting rocks 


have been the only conductor of the ants. It 
has been observed of those fishes which travel 
overland on the evaporation of the ponds in which 
they live, that they invariably march in the di- 
rection of the nearest water; and even when 
captured, and placed on the floor of a room, their 
efforts to escape are always made towards the 
same point. Is the sense of smell sufficient to 
account for this display of instinct in them? or 
is it aided by special organs as in the case of 
the others ?— Tennent. 


Oe 
From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 


CUTTLE FISH. 


Our commerce with Japan is introducing some 
rather novel articles of trade, about the mercan- 
tile value or use of which few persons are well 
informed. One of the most valuable of these, 
Rape-seed Oil, is beginning to be pretty well 
appreciated as a burning fluid. Others, how- 
ever, are mainly used by Asiatic residents, and 
among these We may énumerate Seaweed and 
Cuttle Fish. The former is a glutinous sub- 
stance, and much prized by those who esteem 
most highly the far-famed “bird’s nest” luxury. 
Of the Cuttle Fish we have heretofore known 
little, except that it afforded a peculiar shaped 
bone, indispensable to the aviary, or at least that 
portion of it assigned to the canary. The flesh 
of this fish, however, is highly prized in Asiatic 
countries as an article of food; and by the 
Japanese, on the coast of whose country it is 
found in abundance, it is dried, and becomes an 
article of mercantile value. 

The Cuttle Fish belongs to the class Mollusca, 
and without essentially varying in characteristics 
from the small squid used as bait by cod-fishers, 
to the monster kraken, (the Cephalopoda of 
naturalists,) whose arms have been known to be 
forty-five feet in length, is of all possible sizes, 
so that it has been designated by sailors to be 
both the largest and the smallest fish known to 
sea-going wen. The larger varieties of the Cut- 
tle Fish, however, seldom frequent the shores, 
but inhabit deep waters, where they become the 
prey, and perhaps the antagonist, of the sperm 
whale. The noted whaler, Captain Coffin, some 
years ago, on being interrogated by a committee 
of the British House of Commons on some points 
designed to elucidate the formation of amber- 
gris, incidentally stated that he once killed a sperm 


on shore, by one ortwo of its arms, while with the 
others of these members it gropes for its prey in 
the water. When thus found, it has sometimes 
been known to have attained the size of the human 
head, and had arms six feet in length and several 
inches in diameter. Their capture is said to be 
a work of great risk, as they are by no means 
non-combatants, and possess the power and the 
disposition to involve the attacking party in the 
coils of their long and serpent-like arms. Mont- 
fort relates that, on one occasion, himself and 
a powerful mastiff which accompanied him, 
barely escaped with life from an encounter with 
one of these shore Mollusci. 

The bone of the Cuttle Fish, which is univer- 
sally known, (the Os Sepia of the druggist,) 
seems to be the skeleton of the fish, and is found 
in great abundance in various parts of the world. 
The shores of Australia are said to afford them 
in myriads. It occupies the centre of the bag- 
like body of the fish, and seems assigned by 
nature merely to sustain and give shape to the 
fabric, around it. It is a chalky substance, and 
in former days was supposed to possess rare 
medical virtues. It still enters into the com- 
position of some dentifrices, and is said to form 
a part of the best Parisian‘ rouge.” 

The pigment well known as India ink is made 
from a fluid secreted by the Cuttle Fish. This 
fluid is of a jet black color, and is exuded in 
great quantity, even by the diminutive squid. 
According to travellers who describe the manu- 
facture of India ink, the Chinese gather the fish, 
and throw them together in vats, where the ink 
flows out, and is drained off into proper vessels. 
It is well known that the black tint of the fluid 
secreted by the cod-bait is ineradicable. 

The ancients were well acquainted with the 
Cuttle Fish, and the Greeks and Romans esteem- 
ed it a delicacy, and paid for it a high price. 
According to Pliny, the gourmands of Kome ate 
every variety of this fish, found in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

But, after all, it may be deemed questionable 
whether the opening up of Japanese commerce 
can be the means of introducing the Cuttle Fish 
to the tables of Anglo-American barbarians. 
Still, if our Asiatic residents prize it asan article 
of food, its importation is all well enough. Com- 
merce is not at all fastidious. If Cuttle Fish, 
Seaweed or anything else will “pay,” let us 
have it.— Alta California. 
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THE FAMILY. 


The family is like a book— 
The children are the leaves ; 

The parents are the cover, that 
Protective beauty glves. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair; 
But time soon writeth memories, 
And painteth pictures there! 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust ; 

O! break it not, lest all the leaves 
Shall scatter and be lost. 


—_— 08 


HYMN TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


My heart is full of tenderness and tears, 
And tears are in mine eyes, I know not why ; 
With all my grief, content to live for years, 
Or even this hour to die. 
My youth is gone, but that I heed not now; 
My love is dead, or worse than dead can be; 
My friends drop off like blossoms from a bough, 
But nothing troubles me, 
Only the golden flush of sunset lies 
Withio my heart like fire, like dew within my eyes ! 


Spirit of Beauty ! whatsoe’er thou art, 
I see they skirts afar, and feel thy power; 
It is thy presence fills this charméd hour, 
And fills my charméd heart; 
Nor mine alone, but myriads feel thee now, 
That know not what they feel, nor why they bow; 
Thou canst not be forgot, 
For all men worship thee, and know it not ; 
Nor men alone, but babes with wondrous eyes, 
New-comers on the earth, and strangers from the skies! } 


We bold the keys of Heaven within our hands, 
The gift and heirloom of a former state, | 
And lie in infancy at Heaven’s gate, { 
Transfigured in the light that streams along the land! 
Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies, 
With wingéd sandals shod, 
The angels come, and go, the messengers of God! 
Nor do they, fading from us, e’er depart— 
It is the childish heart ; 
We walk as heretofore, 
Adown their shining ranks, but see them nevermore! 
Not Heaven is gone, but we are blind with tears, 
Groping our way along the downward slope of years! | 


From earliest infancy my beart was thine; 
With childish feet I trod thy temple aisles ; 
Not knowing tears, I worshipped thee with smiles 
Or if I ever wept, it was with joy divine! 
By day, and night, on land, and sea and air— 
I saw thee everywhere! 
A voice of greeting from the wind was sent; 
The mists enfolded me with soft white arms ; 
The birds did sing to lap me in content, 
The rivers wove their charms, 
And every little daisy in the grass 
Did look up in my face, and smile to see me pass! 


Not long can Nature satisfy the mind, 
Nor outward fancies feed its inner flame; 
We feel a growing want we cannot name 
And long for something sweet, but undefined ; 
The wants of Beauty other wants create, 
Which overflow on others soon or late ; 


For all that worship thee must ease the heart, 
By,Love, or Song, or Art. 
a. = @ 2 @ 


* * 


* 

Not from the things around us do we draw 
Thy light within: within the light is born ; 
The growing rays of some forgotten morn, 

Aad added canons of eternal law. 

The painter’s picture, the rapt poet’s song, 

The sculptor’s statue, never saw the Day ; 
Not shaped and moulded after aught of clay, 
Whose crowning work still does its spirit wrong ; 

Hue after hue divinest pictures grow, 
Line after line immortal songs arise, 
And limb by limb, out-starting stern and slow, 
The statue wakes with wonder in its eyes! 
And in the master’s mind 
Sound after sound is born, and dies like wind, 
That echoes through a range of ocean caves, 
And straight is gone to weave its spell upon the waves! 
The mystery is thine, 
For thine the more mysterious human heart, 
The temple of all wisdom, Beauty’s shrine, 
The oracle of Art! 


Earth is thine outer court. and Life a breath ; 
Why should we fear to die, and leave the Earth ! 
Not thine alone the lesser key of Birth,— 
But all the Keys of Death ; 


| And all the worlds, with all that they contain 


Of Life, and Death, and Time, are thine alone ; 
The universe is girdled with a chain, 
And hung below the throne 
Where Thou dost sit, the universe to bless,— 
Thou sovereign smile of God, eternal loveliness ! 


——__ + -~0 > ____—__ 


DUST IN A SUNBEAM. 
(Concluded from page 519.) 


M. Pouchet tells us that, amazed at the abun- 
dance of starch grains which he found in dust, 
he set about examining the dust of all ages and 
all kinds of localities—the monuments and build- 
ings of great cities, the tombs of Egyptian mon- 
archs, the palaces of the age of Pharaoh ; nay, 
he even examined some dust which had penetra- 
ted the skullsof embalmed animals. In all these 
places starch was found. But a moment’s re- 
flection dispels the marvellousness of this fact. 
Starch must necessarily abound, because the 
wheat, barley, rice, potatoes, ete., which form 
every where the staple of man’s food, are abun- 
dant in starch; the grains are rubbed off, and 
scattered by the winds in all directions. 

So widely are these grains distributed that a 
careful examination of our clothes always detects 
them. Nay, they are constantly found on our 
hands, though unsuspected until their presence 
on the glass slide under the microscope calls at- 
tention to them. It is only necessary to take a 
clean glass slide, and press a moistened finger 
gently on its surface, to bring several starch 
grains into view. Nay, this will be the case 
after repeated washing of the hands ; but if you 
wash your hands in a concentrated solution of 
potash, no grains will then be found on pressing 
the moistened finger on the glass. This persist- 
ent presence of starch on our hands is not aston- 
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ishing when we consider the enormous amount 
of starch which must be rubbed from our food, 
and our linen, every instant of the day; and 
when we consider, on the other hand, the specific 
lightness of these grains, which enables them to 
be so easily transported by the air, and, on the 
other hand the powerful resistance they offer to 
all the ordinary causes of destruction, one may 
safely affirm that in every town or village a 
cloud of starch is always in the air. 

And hereby hangsa tale. Starch is a vege- 
table substance, and, until a very few years ago, 
it was believed to have no existence in the animal 
tissues. But the great pathologist Virchow dis- 
covered that in various tissues a substance close- 
ly resembling starch was formed, which he con- 
sidered to be a morbid product. The discovery 
made a great sensation, and many were the in- 
genious theories started to account for the fact. 
At last it came to be maintained that starch was 
a normal constituent of animal tissues ; and there 
is no doubt that investigators might easily find 
starch in every bit of tissue they handled, since 
their fingers, as we have seen, are plentifully 
covered with —_e If, however, proper pre- 
cautions be taken not to touch the tissue with 
the fingers, nor the glass slide on which it is 
placed, no starch will be found. It is because 
of the starch clouds in our atmosphere that grains 
are found on our persons and on almost every 
microscopical preparation. 

But are the starch clouds all that the sunbeam 
reveals? By no means. Some animals will be 
found there ; not always, indeed, nor very numer- 
ously, but enough to create astonishment. And 
these animals are not insects disporting them- 
selves, they are either dead or in a state of sus- 
pended animation. A few skeletons of the infu- 
soria, scales of the wings of moths and butterflies, 
and fragments of insect-armor, may be reckoned 
as so much dust; but there is also dust that is 
alive, or capable of living. You want to know 
what that dust is? It is always to be found in 
dry gutters on the housetops, or in dry moss 
growing on an old wall; and Spallanzani, the 
admirable naturalist to whom we owe so much, 
amazed the world with announcing what old 
Leeuwenhoek had before announced, namely, 
that these grains of dust, when moistened, sud- 
denly exhibited themselves as highly-organized 
little animals—the Rotifers Tardigrades. Water 
is necessary to their activity. hen the gutter 
is dried up, they roll themselves into balls, and 
patiently await the next shower. If, in this 
dried condition the wind sweeps them away with 
much other dust, they are quite contented ; let 
them be blown into a pond, they will suddenly 
revive to energetic life ; let them be blown into 
dusty corners, and they will patiently await bet- 
ter times. It may happen that the wind will 
sweep them into your study, and there they will 
settle on the gilt edges of Hollin’s Ancient His- 
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tory, or some other classical work which every 
gentleman’s library should not be without; and in 
this position it has a fair chance of remaining 
undisturbed throughout the long years of your 
active career. But youdie. Your widow has 
probably but an imperfect provision, and a very 
imperfect sympathy with Rollin and Co.; your 
books are sold by auction; the dust is shaken 
from them, and is blown into the street—from 
the street into the gutter, or the river, and there 
the dried Rotifers suddenly revive, to fight, feed, 
and propagate as of old. It is said that the Ro- 
tifer may be dried and revived fifteen times in 
succession. And if this be so, you may imagine 


what a history would be that of a single Rotifer 

under a fortunate juncture of circumstances. It 

gutter at Memphis, or 
1 


might have seen life in a 
a pond at Thebes; been blown as dust to Car- 
thage, and carried as dust to Rome ; from thence 
to Constantinople ; and, after being shaken from 
the robe of Theodora, or the code of Justinian, it 
might have accompanied the crusaders to Jeru- 
salem; from which place Mrs. B., after a two 
months’ Eastern scamper, might have brought it 
back to London, where a chance breeze wafted it 
into the room which the very sunbeam I am dis- 
coursing about illuminates. From Memphis to 
my microscope, what a course! And during 
this adventurous course our Rotifer has fourteen 
times shaken off the cerements of death. Dead! 
Not he: 


I’ve not been dead at all, says Jack Robinson. 


Such are some of the things found in the dust 
of a sunbeam, and you will probably have been 
too much astonished at some of the facts to have 
made the reflection that among all these objects 
not a single egg has been named. A few spores 
of plants are, indeed, frequently found. Know- 
ing that many plants are fertilized by the agency 
of the wind, one expects to find pollen grains 
abundant. Indeed, when we consider how rapid- 
ly bread, cheese, jam, ink, and the very walls of 
the room, if damp, are covered with mould, which 
is a plant; when we consider how impossible it 
is to keep decaying organic substance free from 
plants and animalcules, which start into existence 
as by magic, and in millions, we have no difficulty 
in accepting the aypothesis of an universal diffu- 
sion of germs—eggs or seeds—through the 
atmosphere. No matter where you place organic 
substance in decay, if the air in never so small a 
quantity can get at it, mould and animaleules 
will be produced. Close it in a phial, seal the 
cork down, take every precaution against admit- 
ting more air than is contained between the cork 
and the surface of the water ; and although you 
may have ascertained that no plants or animal- 
cules, no seeds, or eggs, were present when you 
corked the bottle, in the course of a little while, 
say three weeks, on opening the bottle you will 
find it abundantly peopled. 
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To explain this, and numerous other facts, the 
hypothesis of an universal diffusion of germs 
through the air has been adopted ; and the known 
fecundity of plants and animalcules suffices to 
warrant the belief that millions of millions of 
germs may be constantly floating through the 
air. Ehrenberg computes the rate of possible 
increase of a single infusory, Paramecium at two 
hundred and sixty-eight millions a month. And 
it is calculated that the plant named Bovista 
giganteum will produce four thousand million of 
cellsin one hour. As the mou/d plants are single 
cells, and as they multiply by spontaneous di- 
vision, the rapidity with which they multiply is 
incalculable. 

From all this you see how naturally the idea 
of universal diffusion of germs has become an 
accepted fact. If it is a fact, we must feel not 
a little astonished at finding the dust we examine 
so very abundant in starch, coal,.silica, chalk, 
rust, hair, scales, and even live animals, and so 
strangely deficient in this germ-dust! The germs 
are said to be everywhere ; millions upon millions 
must be diffused through the air; every inch of 
surface must be crowded with them. Do we find 
them? We find occasional pollen grains and 
seeds. But we find no animalcule eggs, and no 
animals, except the Rotifers and Tardigrades. 
We find almost every thing but eggs. “Oh!” 
you will perhaps remark, “that is by no means 
surprising ; if they are diffused in such enormous 
quantities through the air, it stands to reason 
that they must be excessively minute, otherwise 
they would darken the air; and if they are ex- 
cessively minute, they escape your detective mi- 
croscope—that’s all.’’ Your remark has great 
plausibility ; indeed, it would have overwhelming 
force, were there not one fatal objection to the 
assumption on which it proceeds. If the eggs of 
animalcules were so excessively minute, as you 
imagine them to be, there would be no chance 
of our detecting them. But it happens that the 
size of the eggs of those animalcules which are 
known (and of many we are utterly ignorant) is, 
comparatively speaking, considerable; at any 
rate, the eggs, both from size and aspect, are 
perfectly recognizable inside the animalcule ; and 
if we can distinguish these eggs when the parent 
is before us, or when we have crushed them out 
of her body, it will be difficult to suppose that 
we could not distinguish them among the other 
objects in a pinch of dust, when a drop of water 
has been added. 

It will be seen from these remarks that I do 
not believe in the hypothesis of universal diffusicn 
of germs through the air. I believe that almost 
all the eggs of animalcules are too easily destroyed 
to resist desiccation; and that in the air they 
would become dust and cease to be eggs. At 
— we find no trace of eggs in the air. 

he dust which our sunbeam has lighted up 
is a various and varying cloud of inorganic and 
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organic matters—a symbol of the wear and tear 
of life—a token of the incessant silent destruc- 
tion to which the hardest or the most fragile 
substances are exposed. The sunbeam has not 
only lighted up that but many other obscurities, 
and shown us in what a world of mystery we 
move. 





FRESH WATER SPONGES. 


Sponges have long been ranked among the 
most singular of all aquatic productions, and it is 
still a question whether they shall be classed in 
the animal or vegetable kingdom. Linneeus was 
disposed to place them among the latter, as aquatic 
alge ; Count Marsili, although of a similar 
opinion, admits the existence of a certain mo- 
tion of systole and diastole, like the contraction 
of the heart, in sponges—a fact in favor of their 
animal nature. Later investigations confirm this 
conclusion, and sea sponges are now considered 
in the light of polypis, like corals, madrepores, 
etc. M. Lecog has lately made two curious 
communications to the French Academy on this 
subject. While boating on the waters of one of 
the interior lakes of France, he observed certain 
whitish lines on the surface of the water. On 
examining them he found that, they were trunks 
of treesor logs floating, and covered with a 
quantity of spongille or ephidatiz, the name 
given by Lamoroux to the fresh-water sponges. 
They formed a crust of more than five centi- 
meters, and branched out at intervals like sea- 
sponges, the whole mass being covered with a 
slimy substance. Since the sponge is glued to 
the log by thissubstance, which is the first to 
appear, it is supposed that it gives birth to the 
spongilla. When the sponge is dried up, this 
slimy substance changes into a thin, transparent 
membrane, which shines like the track of a 
snail. Examiued with the microscope, numer- 
ous grains are discovered, with here and there 
speculz of a gelatinous nature, bearing small 
knots, which M. Lecog considers to be germs of 
the succeeding generation. The manner io 
which the sea-sponge is propagated is well 
known: it produces certain grains which are 
called eggs by those who believe in its animal 
origin, and seeds by those who think it a vege- 
table. The spongilla is reproduced in various 
ways: First by the extension of the slime in 
which the specule are found—in this manner 
it may spread over a large surface. Second, in 
its adult state, magses of specule are formed 
carrying a large number of little round globules, 
which certainly propagate the species, but which, 
according to M. Lecog, partake more of the seed 
in eryptogamous plants than of that of eggs. 
He states further, that he has never found in 
spongilla of this age the ciliated embryos which, 
according to Laurent, swim in the water for five 
or six days. The egg-like grains he has obtained 
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in autumn do not separate from their parent 
unless the latter be in a state of decomposition, 
or exposed to the voracity of certain infusoria. 
The spongilla are grouped together in great num- 
bers, and so closely, that it is extremely difficult 
to separate one individual from another. Ex- 
amined through the microscope, each spongilla 
displays a vast population of infusoria feeding 
on slimy matter, and living in complete security. 
— Scientific American. 
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Destruction or A Oak Ciirr,—Preparations have 
been completed for the destruction of an immense 
chalk cliff a short distance from Chatham, England. 
The cliff is estimated to contain from 20,000 to 30,000 
tons of chalk, and ‘the quantity of gunpowder to be 
used in the operation weighs in the aggregate 1900 
pounds, distributed in charges of from 400 pounds to 
500 pounds. The sappers and miners have bored two 
immense shafts into the summit of the cliff, and these 
bave been carried down to a considerable depth into 
the solid chalk. From the base of the shafts longi- 
tudinal galleries have been driven into the cliff in 
various directions to receive the charges of gunpowder 
to be used in the undertaking, and as the several bar- 
rels of gunpowder will all be exploded by means of 
electricity, the charges will, of course, be fired simul- 
taneously. The battery for transmitting the voltaic 


current to the charges will be stationed upwards of 
half a mile from the shafts. 


——_-—~<e9p—>_—____—_ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


AppLes.—The apple crop throughout New England 
is an immense one, and has rarely, if ever, been ex- 
celled. The Worcester Transcript says the price of 
excellent Baldwins in that city is seventy-five cents 
per barrel. Some farmers in Worcester county bave 
500 barrels. In Middlesex county there are many 
persons whose orchards yield more than a thousand 
barrels of excellent apples. 


Tue Inesrtate AsytumM.—The walls of the Asylum 
for Inebriates, at Binghamton, New York, are about 
half completed, and the work is proceeding rapidly. 
There are nearly four thousand applicants for admis- 


sion, mainly from the better classes. 
Post-Orrice.—An important announcement from 


the Post-Office Department has been made. The 
Postmaster General states that the efforts of the 
Department are directed towards giving the public 
postal facilities like those of London and Paris. To 
do this, the Government must monopolize the city 
delivery business, and enforce the laws against private 
expresses. The Government regrets the opposition 
made, as it causes embarrassment. 


Otp Postmaster.—The oldest postmaster in the 
United States, who has never been out of office since 
date of his appointment, is John Billing, at Trenton, 


Oneida County, N. Y. His appointment was made in 
1805. 


Paris Porice.—The Paris Police, one of the best 
organized and most effective bodies of its character 
in the world, now number 4590 agents; the pay is 
JaPan.—We have intelligence from Japan by the anes spleen scdeces 
brig Orbit, which arrived at Victoria, V. I.,in ballast, 
on September 13, thirty-one days from Hakodadi. 
The Orbit was unable to obtain a return cargo, in 
consequence of the indisposition of the Japanese to 
perform their treaty stipulations. The French minis- 
ter at Jeddo had resigned. The Portuguese Gov- 
ernment have concluded a commercial treaty with 
Japan. 


Stix Cutture.—The silk culture is to be added to 
the industrial pursuits of California. . It is ascertained 
that the climate is warmer and more applicable to the 
culture of the silk worm than that of France, where 
they succeed admirably, and that the siik worm of 
Japan will stand the best chance in that climate. 


MANUFACTURES. —Manchester, England, is the great- 
est manufacturing city in the world. The total steam 
force of its manufactories is 1.200,000 horse power. 
In producing 20,000 tons of coal are consumed daily, 
or 9,390,000 in the 313 working days of the year. 


Prosperity oF THe ArricaN Stave Traps.—The 
Havana correspondent of the New York Times writes : 
Certainly not within the last decade of years has the 
African slave trade been in so active and pro-perous 








a state as it has been during this present year. Up 
to the 30th ult. there had been at least 30,000 Afri- 


cans, including those taken to Key West and Nassau, 


landed on this island. There is scarcely a town of 
any size in Cuba in which there is not a joint-stock 
African slave-trade company, and although the chief 


slave-traders are very well known to us in ihis city, 


yet so cunningly do they manage their affairs that it 


would be a matter of great difficulty to convict any 


one of them, or any of their fellow-share-holders, in a 


court of justice. I have, however, heard the names 
of many of these latter, who move in respectable cir- 
cles of society in your city, in Boston, Portland, and 
Europe. I forbear sending you any of these names, 
because it would be possibly a matter of some little 
difficulty to sustain a plea of justification were an 


action for libel brought in consequence ef their pub- 
lication. 


Exectric Lieut.—The lantern of the North Fore- 
land Light-house, in Eogland, has been lighted by 
the electric light fur the last six months. The elec- 
tricity is obtained by magnetism, there being two sets 
of helices, and three wheels of magnets, which are 
driven by a two-horse power engine. The light is 
visible from the coast of France, and has not once 
failed of doing its duty during the whole six months. 






Srzamers.—It is only a quarter of a century since 
the first steamer crossed the ocean, and now the annual 
eastern and western trips of steamers connecting 
Europe with America are said by a New York paper 
to be five hundred and eighty-five in number. We 
shall soon have a daily arrival. 


Sswine Macuine Worx.—The British Mechanics’ 
Magazine gives the following facts regarding the 
sewing machine :— The wages of females engaged 
on [plain sewing do not average 63. a week, while 
those emgloyed on machines earn on an average 12s. 


Late statistics show that five million persons are 
supported in England by cotton; that thirty million 
spindles are employed in the production of the yarns; 
and that the capital absorbed exceeds $750,000,000. 
Four fifths of the cotton consumed in England—800- 
000,000 pounds—-is American. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anD Mgat.—The Flour market is still dull 
and inactive, but the demand is limited at present 
quotations, both for shipment and home consumption. 
Small sales are making at $5 75 per barrel for super- 
fine and $6, for extra. The sales to the trade are at 
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the same figures, and extra family and fancy brands at 
$5 50a $700. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are very 
quiet. We quote the former at $4 25 and the latter 
at $3 50 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat coming 
forward, but the demand is limited and prices are 
steadily maintained. Sales of 1500 bus. prime Penna. 
red at $1 32 a1 33, per bus. and White at$l 40 a $1 
50 for common quality. Rye is dull at 70 cents for 
Penna. and 74 cents for Delaware. Corn is in demand, 
with sales of 6500 bushels °good yellow afloat, at 72. 
Oats are steady, at 35 a 35} cents for Delaware and 
and 36 cents for State. 


CLOVERSEED continues in demand, and prices are 
well maintained; sales of 500 busbels fir and prime 
quality at $5 874 a $6 12 per 64 lbs. Timothy bas 
declined, and is selling at $250, and Flaxseed at 
$1 62 per bushel. 


young woman wishes a situation in a Friends? 

family, to teach young children and to assist in 
the sewing and lighter work of the family. Enquire 
for information at the S. W. corner of Spring Garden 
and 10th sts., Philadelphia. 10th mo. 20. 


ooks issued by the Book Association of Friends’, 
and for sale at No. 439 Market St., 324 8. 5tb St., 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15 8S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. 
A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chil- 
dren. 
Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons. 
Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friends. 
Essays by S. M. Janney. 
A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 

of this institution will commence on the 19th of 1ith 
month, and continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of tbe session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


young woman wishes a situation as teacher or 
A governess for small children. Has had several 
years experience in teaching ; would also give in- 
struction on the Sewing Machine. Address 
CATHARINE CLEMENT, 
Paulsborough, Gloucester Co.,N. J. 


SWEGO VILLAGE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS AND GIKLS.—This School will commence 

its Winter Term on the fitth of eleventh month, (No- 
vember,) and continue twenty-two weeks. 

The situation is a pleasant one, and in an excellent 
neighborhood. The Buildings have been enlarged and 
thoroughly repaired, so as to furnish good accommo- 
dations. 

Studente coming by Railroad will be met at the Gre- 
gory. House, Poughkeepsie, at the beginning of the 
Term, and be carried out free of expense; also, be 
brought back at the close of the Term. 

Charles Drake and wife will superintend the Board- 
ing. The services of James M. De Garmo have been 
secured as Principal Teacher in the Male Department, 
and Amy Drury in the Female Department. All 
English Branches will be faithfully taught by both, 
and Latin by J. De Garmo. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Boys and Girls will find here both a School and a 
Home, where they will receive kind and careful treat- 
ment. The discipline will be thorough but kind. 

TeRrms.—$60 per session of twenty-two weeks, (one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the middle 
of the term,) including wasbing and mending. Students 
will be furnished with wash bowls, towels, &c., in the 
School. 

All applications concerning the business of the 
School should be addressed to 

CHARLES DRAKE, 
General Superintendent, 
Oswego Village, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
ALFRED MOORE, 
CLARK C. BARMORE, 
ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, 
PHILIP MOORE, 
Proprietors. 

N. B. Books, Paper, Pens, Ink, &c., furnished at 

the School at Poughkeepsie prices. 


‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, near Fairville Station, on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, and on 
the Stage route from Wilmington, Del., to Kennett 
Square, is situated in one of the most healthy and 
delightful portions of Chester county. 

The Winter term of twenty weeks, will commence 
the 5th of the 11th mo., 1860. 

TERMS—Sixty dollars per session. 

Young men will be prepared for College, and both 
sexes for teaching. Instruction upon the Normal 
System. The English and Classical courses will be 
thorough. For circulars address 

JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
JosEPH SHORTLIDGE, or Principal 
Switnin C. Sxortiiper, i Teachers. 

Fairville P. O., Chester county, Pa. 

REFERENCES :—Benjamin Swayne, London Grove, 
Pa.; Thomas M. Plummer, Monrovia, Md.; Wm. 
Snowden, Mount Vernon, Va.; Jos. Jobson, 830 Mar- 
shall street, Philadelphia; N. M. Haines, Clarksboro, 
N. J. 10 mo: 6, 1860.—6w 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J. 
The Fifteenth Session of this Institution will open 
11th mo, 6th, 


All the branches of a liberal English Education are - 


thoroughly taught; also the Latin and Freoch lan- 
guages. 

Terms of admission $70 for males, and $65 for 
females per Session of 20 weeks. Latin and French 
each $5 extra. 

For further information address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Woodstown, Salem County, N. J. 
9th mo. 15. 


‘HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school year of 

this Institution is divided into two terms of five 

months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 
each term. 

The fall term will commence the lst of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the close 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. O., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrish, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Salisheal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, i ttainé: 
8 mo. 25 —2 mo. 


Merrihew @ Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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